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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 122.) 

Fourth Mo. Ist, 1841. Condemned for en- 

ging last evening in too much conversation. 
Were I only more careful in my stepping along, 
how much more true peace should I enjoy! 

4th. In our morning meeting dear 8S. Emlen 
was engaged in testimony from, “Can any of the 
vanities of the Gentiles cause rain, or can their 
heavens give showers?” Dear children, not one 
drop of celestial rain can any of these vanities 
give when the poor heart is dry, parched, thirst- 
ing for water. She believed there were those 
present who had experienced this; the language 
of whose hearts was, “ As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks so panteth my soul after thee, 
0 God.” To this class did she sweetly minister, 
saying: although there might be seasons of deep 
proving, and the enemy be very busy trying to 
persuade them to turn back ; but the query “to 
whom shall we go?” would often be answered by, 
“Thou hast the words of eternal life.” Her con- 
cern also for those who were seeking comfort in 
those vanities which could afford no real enjoy- 
ment, was great. Desiring that they might be 
prevailed upon to turn their backs upon them, 
and seek that, each for themselves, which would 
stand by them, be a strength and support to 
them in their wilderness journey through time, 
and, whereupon, they would often find a table 
spread for them, &c. 

9th. This day closes our Examination. I 
seem to have been helped through. 

25th. Returned last evening from the city. 
Yearly Meeting closed on Sixth-day evening. 
Though deeply tried, as are many, yet a little 
renewed evidence was afforded that truth yet 
lives amongst us; and that there are those es- 
tablished in it who are willing to suffer ; and who 
do know or shall know a reigning with their 
suffering Lord. 

Fifth Mo. 8th. Unusually depressed. Cannot 
feel that gratitude and thankfulness I ought to 
feel for multiplied mercies daily bestowed. Am 
m growing 8 eho and indifferent, hard and 

lous to every right feeling, or why is it thus 
with me? O, thou who knowest my heart, and 
who alone art able to soften it, be pleased to bring 
it into tenderness and brokenness before Thee. 
Ihave been made renewedly to feel this morn- 
ing that it is thy presence alone that giveth life. 

18th. Attended Concord Quarterly Meeting. 
A word of encouragement went forth to the timid 
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fearful ones, who were about ready to conclude 
their way was hid from the Lord, and their judg- 
ment passed over from their God. It was be- 
lieved that if faithfulness was abode in, the 
strength of these would be increased. “The 
Lord giveth power to the fuint, and to them that 
have no might He increaseth strength,” &c. 
Though these may feel as though they were of 
no use to the church, &c., they were desired to 
remember that in the structure of a building 
there was a very needful part of it under ground 


and out of sight, &c. Thus encouragement flowed’ 


very tenderly toward such as these. They were 
to remember that “help is laid on One that is 
mighty,” and He remains willing to help all that 
come unto Him in sincerity and truth. A call 
was extended to those in the younger walks of 
life, to come out of the world, its fashions and 
maxims; believing there never was a time in 
which faithfulness in little things was more loud- 
ly called for. Supplication for different states 
followed, by dear 8. Emlen. 

23d. In our meeting this morning, dear Sarah 
Emlen was lively in testimony. Encouraging us 
all, and particularly the children, to faithfulness. 
Telling them that delays are dangerous. She 
had remembered how it was with Felix, when 
reasoned with of righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come ; his answer was: “ Go thy way 
for this time, at a more convenient season I will 
call for thee.” We do not read that he ever after 
had another opportunity. Here we were shown 
the danger of putting off. Remember, dear chil- 
dren, she continued, that “the Lord’s Spirit will 
not always strive with man.” Her travail and ex- 
ercise were, that none of us might be left to our- 
selves. Afternoon meeting was a season of great 
brokenness. 

26th. I was comforted last evening in the 
dear children who had given me trouble, coming 
forward and showing they were sorry. Any thing 
like hardness between teachers and scholars is 
unpleasant to me. 

Sixth Mo. 17th. On gathering into silence in 
our meeting this morning, there seemed that 
around us which would gather if we would only 
be gathered by it. O how strong was felt the 
merciful loving-kindness of our Heavenly Father 
towards us. “ Like as a father pitiecth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth those that fear Him: 
He knoweth our frame,” &c. Near the close of 
the meeting, dear Sarah Emlen arose, and sweet- 
ly did she minister to a tried, cast down, and dis- 
couraged state present. The Lord’s ear has not 
grown heavy that it cannot hear, nor his arm 
shortened that it cannot save; but “ For the ery- 
ing of the poor and sighing of the needy, will I 
arise,” &c. Thus most comfortingly did she 
pour in the oil and the wine. No matter, she 
said, how hidden our exercises were, or though 
our situations were comparable to poor Hagar’s, 
the Lord sees us; and for the help of these He 
will in his own good time arise. She craved that 
these might hold fast their confidence through 
the night season, and every wintry season; for be 
assured, He will come whom ye seek. She ap- 
peared to feel much what she said. I never be- 
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fore saw her so affected whilst speaking; as also 
were many of us. Truly “great and marvellous 
are thy works!” 

20th. The exercise and travail of my soul 
this day, during our silent sitting in meeting, was 
for a removal of all that hinders and retards my 
spiritual progress. ‘Tears flowed even to being 
poured out as water. 

23rd. This day, particularly this evening, a 
season to be remembered. All that exalteth 
itself was laid low, under a fresh and lively sense 
of the mercy and forbearance of my Heavenly 
Father toward me, when so often I am found, 
Peter like, denying Him. 

25th. I believe the Lord is secretly at work 
in the hearts of many of the dear children: for 
whose preservation prayers have arisen; and that 
they may be willing to receive the dear Master 
in the way of his coming, and “not be offended.” 

Seventh Mo. ist. Arose this morning feeling 
very poor. The weight of condemnation seemed 
almost insupportable. Felt that I could adopt 
the language of the poor prodigal, “I have sinned 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son,” &c. 
Upon sitting down in meeting my feelings be- 
came more and more alive to my situation. The 
uncertainty of life and the certainty of death, 

ressed upon me the necessity of being prepared. 

he secret cry was raised for mercy and forgive- 
ness. While thus pleading for mercy, dear S. 
B. arose: who, if he had known my heart and 
the troubles of it, he could not have opened it 
more clearly. He first spoke of his own unfitness 
to minister in heavenly things, stating that the 
secret prayer had been, that the food which was 
most convenient might be administered ; and be- 
lieved that this had been the secret prayer of 
states present, and that the food had been handed 
which was most suitable. He said the Lord will 
have mercy; a way will be made for thy escape, 
&c., &ce. Such were encouraged to seek out soli- 
tary places, to pour out their hearts before their 
Heavenly Father, who will hear and answer, &e. 

2nd. Attended Concord Monthly Meeting, 
with a prayerful heart for a good meeting. Not 
only on my way there, but during our silent sit- 
ting together, a deep travail and exercise pre- 
vailed for a removal of all that hinders and re- 
tards my good journey heavenward; and that 
the hand of my Heavenly Father may be laid 
heavier and heavier upon me, till all that is not 
in conformity to his will be consumed. 

8rd. Too much conversation indulged in. 

4th. “O that I had in the wilderness a lodg- 
ing place! where no eye might see, or ear hear, 
the state of a heart, the depth of whose distress 
Omnipotence only can fathom.” Under feelings 
of this kind took my seat in meeting this morn- 
ing. I had not sat many minutes before I was 
bathed in tears; my heart being poured out as 
water before the Lord for a removal of all that 
hinders my progress. Solemn covenants were 
entered into like to “If thou wilt be with me,” 
&e. Whilst thus exercised, dear Sarah Emlen 
kneeled and interceded for the deliverance of the 
Lord’s little depending ones, &c. Then, on be- 
half of the precious children, that their eyes 
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might be opened to see and to feel the value of 
an immortal soul: knowing that to Thee there is 
to be an account rendered of every thought, word 
and action, &c. That it might please our Heav- 
enly Father to raise up from among the children 
Israelites indeed, in whom there would be no 
guile. How did I travail along in exercise with 
our dear friend! and it did seem to me there was 
an ear opened to hear the prayer poured forth. 

8th. Meeting morning. Nothing short of di- 
vine help can enable any of us to perform ac- 
ceptable worship. 

31st. Yesterday was our Monthly Meeting; 
and, through mercy, it was a season of favor. 
The interceding language of my heart was, “ Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy king- 
dom.” At our meeting had our friends Eben- 
ezer Roberts and Henry Warrington ; who are 
visiting the meetings in Concord Quarter. Dear 
E., after sitting more than half the meeting 
through in silence, arose with saying, that early 
after taking his seat amongst us, the command 
of the Lord to Moses formerly had been brought 
to his remembrance, where he was commanded 
to lead the people forward: “ Ye have encom- 
passed this mountain long enough.” He believed 
it was time for some in the present little com- 
pany to be journeying on; for they had com- 
passed this mount long enough, &c. He had 
also remembered the circumstance of the poor 
cripple, who lay at the beautiful gate of the 
temple, asking alms; and who, seeing Peter and 
John pass by, asked an alms. “ And Peter fasten- 
ing his eyes upon him, with John, said, Look on 
us,’ &c. “Then Petersaid, Silver and gold have 
I none; but such as I have give I thee: in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and 
walk.” “And immediately his feet and ankle- 


bones received strength. And he leaping up, 


stood, and walked, and entered with them into 
the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising 
God.” Here, he stated, was encouragement for 
us to apply to our great Helper; and he did be- 
lieve there were those present who, if they would 
but apply in sincerity, their ankle-bones would 
receive strength ; they would not only be enabled 
to stand, but leap, walk, and praise God. The 
condition of the fruitless fig tree was also set be- 
fore us, with the awful denunciation that went 
forth against it. He wanted to arouse some who 
were passing along unconcernedly, unto whom 
the Lord hath long been calling and knocking, 
till “his head was filled with dew, and his locks 
wet with the drops of the night,” &c. It was a 
favored opportunity; and greatly have I desired 
the word may not return void. 

(To be continued.) 


Blue Blood.—The term blue blood, from the 
Spanish phrase angre azul, has been much used, 
says a writer in the Boston Transcript, without a 
very clear idea of its signification. Its real mean- 
ing is—not that the blood itself is blue (excepting 
that all venous blood has a bluish tinge) but that 
the persons or class to whom the term is applied 
have skins so white and transparent that the 
veins show blue through them, and this is taken 
as a certain indication that the class or persons 
thus designated are pure blooded—that is, with- 
out an admixture of races. Any one who has 
travelled in Spanish-American countries, or in 
Spain, where the term originated, would see at 
once its applicability. The descendants of the 
Gothic conquerors of Spain retain to this day the 
characteristics of their ancestors—the white, 
transparent skin, blue eyes, and auburn or tawny 
hair, and their veins show blue through their 
cuticle; but in case of an admixture of African 
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or Moorish blood, the blue blood (veins) gradu- 
ally disappear, until, in a case of great prepon- 
derance of the latter races, the veins show merely 
as ridges upon the general surface. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Niagara Falls, 


While summer excursions are often a neces- 
sity, and very pleasant and helpful to the relaxed 
system, there is something especially invigora- 
ting and delightful in an autumn trip. Places 
of interest are not then crowded, and one has a 
choice of rooms, and a rest and quiet in them, 
unknown in the more fashionable season. There 
is also a better opportunity to view the beauties 
of a place, as comparatively few are desiring the 
same scene with you, and you can see all points 
more fully; and then the bright and ever-vary- 
ing tints of the trees of deciduous leaf, contrasted 
with that of pine, or cedar, or hemlock, give a col- 
oring to the landscape, ever restful and inspiring 
to the lover of nature. 

Such were the feelings of a small party, who, 
having had no summer trip, started for Niagara 
early in the Tenth Month—some to renew their 
acquaintance with that “monarch of the world 
of floods,” and the balance of the party to gaze 
upon its “majesty and might” for the first time, 
and with more youthful eyes. 

Taking a sleeping car at the Ninth and Green 
streets depot, we were soon able to com our- 
selves for the night, thus shortening a long ride 
to be re-traversed by day on our return. Morning 
dawned soon after leaving Elmira, and a beauti- 
ful country was travelled over, our conductor in- 
forming us that we were in the upper portion of 
the Wyoming Valley ; and greatly did we enjoy its 
variegated hill and mountain sides, some culti- 
vated far up to their very tops. , In crossing the 
Genessee River about ten o’clock, over a railroad 
bridge 230 feet above the bed of the river, we 
looked down upon a beautiful sight—the water 
being precipitated in a perpendicular line to a 
point 300 feet below the level on which we were 
travelling. 

It was quite cloudy when we arrived at Niagara 
at one o’clock, and we were told that for two 
weeks there had been rain daily, but the clouds 
soon parted, and we were favored during our 
stay with bright skies, and an ever-varying con- 
dition of the atmosphere, giving a particularly 
good opportunity to see the Falls in their varied 
phases. The Cataract House is situated so near 
the Rapids, that the rush and roar of the waters 
is constantly heard, and the rattling of the win- 
dows from the jar was striking, sometimes re- 
minding us of dashing rain. 

The first evening of our stay was an anxious 
one to many, a man who had attempted to cross 
the river in a row boat above the Rapids, hav- 
ing been caught in them, and was carried down 
on the American side. He left his boat as it 
was about to strike a rock, which cut it in two 
almost instantly. He was swept on and on, un- 
til just above the Goat Island Bridge, when he 
caught on an iron bar, a remnant of the old pa- 
per mill which once stood there, and was able to 
continue his hold until a rope was thrown him 
and slipped over his body, when he resigned 
himself again to the waters, and was safely 
— on shore, after a suspense of several hours. 

is name was Robinson, one of the family so 
long connected with the Falls; but, we add with 
regret a man of unsteady habits, which no doubt 
caused the inability to guide his boat. 

Taking a carriage the next morning, we 
crossed the bridges to Goat Island, which was 
formerly called “Iris Island,” from the many 


rainbows seen near it. It was a burying ground 
of the Indians in ancient times, and wild and ro. 
mantic was the spot thus chosen for the last rest. 
ing place of these aborigines of our country, 
Luna Island was reached by a stairway and 
bridge—and here we get our first view of the 
American Falls, dashing down a pupae 
height of about 160 feet. They are divided by 
this island—the centre Fall being that under 
which visitors may, if they desire, enter the 
famous cave of the Winds. Sunnie the Bid- 
dle staircase, and donning an oilcloth suit, they 
pass to the “Shadow of the Rock,” and over 
“Hurricane Bridge,” obtaining at times fine 
views of rock and spray before entering the 
Thundering Cave, said to be filled with perpet- 
ual storms. It has been formed, we were told, by 
the action of the water on the strata of rock, the 
harder limestone overhead arching 30 feet be- 
ond the base. We lingered long on Luna Is- 
bad, watching the mighty rush of the foaming 
torrents, and admiring the beautiful green tints 
of the water, now dark and deep, and now of the 
“clearest, purest hue:” and the full force of 
Buckingham’s familiar lines were realized. 


“First dazzles, then enraptures, then o’erawes the ach- 
ing sight; 

The pomp of kings and emperors from every clime 
and zone 

Grows dim beneath the splendor of thy glorious watery 
throne. 

Thy diadem an emerald green,” etc. 


From thence we proceeded round Goat Island 
to a point where the Canada Falls were in full 
view. These Falls were formerly called the 
Horseshoe Falls from their shape, which has 
been so greatly changed of late years that the 
name is scarcely appropriate, a large rocks 
having fallen into the river. While the height 
of these Falls is about the same as that of the 
American, the volume of water is much greater, 
and the width nearly double that of the Ameri- 
can and Centre Falls combined. We clambered 
out on the rocks here, and could almost imagine 
they shook with the torrents that dashed passed 
us, on and on, and on— 


“No fleet can stop thy progress, no army bid thee stay, 
But onward, onward, onward, thy march still holds its 
way.” 

The three Sister Islands were next visited. 
They are connected by bridges, under which the 
rapids sweep with irresistible force; and from 
them we get a grand view of the river, lashed 
into foam and spray, and hurrying on to the fa 
tal leap. Its appearance was that of a hillside, 
over which, or beyond which, we attempted in 
vain to look. As we drove farther on round the 
island, the quieter waters of the river could 
scarcely be realized in contrast with its roar and 
rush round the “Sisters.” 

From Prospect Park, both Falls are in full 
view, and also the three bridges down the river, 
of which further mention will be made. Here 
the rainbow may be seen laying “its gorgeous 
gems” at the feet of the American Falls, often 
completing a perfect half-circle. During bright 
moonlight, a lunar bow is frequently formed, and 
occasionally a double one may be seen by the 
close observer. An inclined railway and stair- 
case lead to the river below, and as we stand at 
the foot of the Falls, and look up at them, wra) 
ped in spray and gemmed with color,—the dari 
rocks jutting out below—the effect is wonder- 
fully grand. These rocks are covered with rich 
mosses, and are very slippery to walk upon, 
though persons often venture on them to get & 
nearer view. 

The little “Maid of the Mist,” successor te 
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the former one of the same name, has her land- 
ing here; and with others, we allowed ourselves 
to be covered with oilcloth coats and hats, and 
proceeded to the deck of the steamer. As we 
passed close to the American Falls, we were en- 
veloped in spray, but had a fine view of them, 
and of the rocks that lay in huge masses at their 
feet, and in which we seemed to be running. But 
our pilot, with a sudden turn of the wheel, swept 
us far beyond them, and brought us in front of 
the Canadian Falls, the width and grandeur of 
which were thoroughly displayed by this closer 
acquaintance. After pausing on the Canadian 


shore, we returned to our starting place in our 
little vessel which had been rocked as a cork on 
the troubled waters, feeling we had had a most 
novel, interesting, and awe-inspiring half hour’s 
ride, not without misgivings on the part of some, 
but we trust also those of much thankfulness for 
a safe return. 


(To be concluded.) 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 107. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE, 


It is related that the captain of a vessel sailing 
down the Mississippi, had his vessel so injured 
that there was great danger of losing both vessel 
and cargo. He was a pious man, and though 
placed in this perilous position, manifested a com- 
posure which evidenced that his mind was stayed 
upon God, while at the same time he omitted 
nothing that could be done to save the property 
entrusted to his care. While things were in this 
situation, there came to his aid one of the pilots 
on that station, who, by his own account, neither 
feared God nor regarded man. After offering 
his services, he began to storm and swear. After 
a little time, however, he began to contrast his 
own conduct with that of the captain, and said 
to himself, “ How is it, that while have nothing 
at risk | am swearing as though it were mine? 
And the captain, who has property and reputa- 
tion at stake, seems perfectly calm? It must be 
his religion, and as thave a Bible on board my 
boat, I will commence reading it, and see if I can 
find what his religion is.” 

The conviction of his own sinfulness, forced 
upon him by the contrast with the consistent 
course of the captain, was the commencement of 
a change for the better, and through the power 
of Divine Grace, he was enabled to forsake the 
evil of his ways and to live a more Godly life. 
He afterwards called upon the captain and in- 
o— him of what the Lord had done for his 
soul. 

It is a common remark that the blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the church ; for nothing so 
convinces beholders of the value of the religious 
principles professed as to see men patiently en- 
during suffering and death rather than desert 
them. It is indeed a strong proof of the value 
of that crown of righteousness laid up in store 
for those who endure to the end. One Adrianus, 
in ancient times, seeing the martyrs suffer such 
grievous things in the cause of Christ, asked, 
“What is that which enables them to bear such 
suffering?” One of them replied, “ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him.” So powerful 
was the effect of these words, and such the con- 
Viction sealed by the Holy Spirit on the mind of 
Adrianus, that he became a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and himself suffered martyrdom. 

In a conversation at a tea-table on religious 
subjects, one of the company stated that when 
he was a young man of x eighteen, he was a 
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clerk in Boston, and his room-mates at the board- 
ing-house were clerks of the same age. When 
First-day morning came, during the hours be- 
tween breakfast and meeting-time, he said: “I 
felt a secret desire to get a Bible, which my 
mother had given me, out of my trunk, and read 
in it, but I was afraid to do so before my mess- 
mates, who were reading miscellaneous books. 
At last my conscience got the mastery, and I 
rose up and went to my trunk. I had half 
raised it when the thought occurred to me that 
it might look like over-sanctity or pharisaical, so 
I shut my trunk and returned to the window.— 
For twenty minutes I was miserably at ease. I 
felt I was doing wrong. I started a second time 
for my trunk, and had my hand on my Bible, 
when the fear of being laughed at conquered the 
better emotion, and | again dropped the top of 
my trunk. As I turned away from it, one of my 
room-mates, who observed my irresolute move- 
ments, said laughingly : 

“‘T say, what’s the matter? You seem as rest- 
less as a weathercock !’ 

“T replied by laughing in my turn; and then 
conceiving the truth to be the best, frankly told 
him what was the matter. To my surprise and de- 
light, they both spoke up and averred that they 
had Bibles in their trunks, and had been secretly 
wishing to read in them, but were afraid to take 
them out lest I should laugh at them.” ‘The re- 
sult was that all three took out their Bibles. 

The next First-day morning, two of their fel- 
low boarders came into the room, and finding 
how they were engaged, requested that a chapter 
be read aloud. That evening the three room- 
mates agreed to have a chapter read every night 
in their room. A few evenings after, four or five 
of the other boarders happened to be in the room 
talking when the nine o’clock bell rang. One of 
the room-mates opened the Bible, and another 
explained to their visitors their custom. “ We'll 
all stay and listen,” they said. 

The practice spread, till finally every one of 
the sixteen clerks boarding in the house spent 
his First-day mornings in reading the Bible, and 
the moral effect on the family was of the highest 
character. 

F. N. Zabriskie, in an article on the uncon- 
scious influence which we exert over each other, 
mentions the case of a woman who had occasion 
to stop for a moment in the street to speak to a 
mechanic, and walked on, the interview quickly 
passing from her mind. A year after, he came 
and told her that he had not touched a drop of 
liquor since that day. She wondered why he 
should tell her of it, until informed that on that 
occasion she had stepped a little aside while talk- 
ing with him,—as he supposed, because his breath 
was offensive to her from the fumes of liquor. He 
had instantly said to himself, with a sudden con- 
sciousness of degradation: “ Have I reached the 
point where this lady shrinks from me as from 
one unclean? It is time for me to stop short!” 
She surprised him by saying that her movement 
had no such motive. But the effect had been the 
same, and her unconscious influence had done 
more to sober him than a good many temperance 
lectures would probably have done. 

In the same article he describes the experience 
of another woman, whom he knew, who, had 
been left a widow at an early age, and had re- 
moved to a large college town for the education 
of her only son. “Here,” he says, “though of a 
peculiarly sensitive and shrinking nature, she 
was led by her love of Christ and sympathy with 
poor humanity, to engage more and more in 
ministries to the needy and degraded about her. 
In that city was a county jail, whose occupants 
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were exceptionally numerous for that class of 
prisons. The religious oversight of this institu- 
tion had never been other than perfunctory, or 
else of an intermittent and unreliable kind. And 
now it seemed as if even this had failed. 

“T need not relate how, step by step, she found 
herself led to the very door of what had always 
seemed to her the next thing to the bottomless 
pit. But she had learned to absolutely commit 
her way to the Lord, and to wait upon the indi- 
cations of his will as a maiden upon the hand of 
her mistress. Everything up to this point had 
made this door, so shut to those inside, an ‘ open 
door’ to her from the outside. But could it be that 
she, a weak, diffident, lone woman, who had been 
reared amid the most pure and refined influences, 
should venture into that cage of unclean and 
ravening birds, become the companion and friend 
of murderers and thieves and prostitutes and 
drunkards ?” 

“Ts it any wonder that she was fearfully exer- 
cised in mind and conscience, nervous, afraid of 
the men whom she might meet, apprehensive lest 
she might be mistaking her duty and God’s call, 
and going outside of her appropriate sphere? 
And this feeling culminated up to the very morn- 
ing on which she was to make her first visit to 
the jail. Her prayer for light, wisdom, direction, 
was intense, and in her perplexity she even ven- 
tured to ask for some decided sign from heaven, 
as she was utterly unable to decide for herself. 
Naturally enough, no such sign appeared. 

“Tt was plain that she must go to the jail, for 
she had promised. She went. The doors were 
closed behind her, and she was left alone with 
the prisoners in their cells; but, to her glad sur- 
prise, she felt no fear. Some other memorable 
experiences on this occasion were very assuring. 
After she reached home, the few minutes before 
dinner had to be spent in inhaling (for her lungs 
were weak); and, as was her wont, she took upa 
paper to read the while. The first article upon 
which her eye lighted was one entitled ‘ An Angel 
in Jail.’ It began by telling how an angel de- 
livered Peter out of prison, and how Paul rescued 
the Philippian jailer from a still darker doom, 
and then narrated a most striking story of the 
saving of a little thief to become a good and 
ental eae by a Christian visit to the prison in 
which he was confined. The question was then 
asked, whether the person who thussaved ‘Johnny’ 
was not as really an angel from God as was 
Peter’s deliverer, or as was Paul.” 

The author of the article never knew the com- 
fort and strength of which he was thus the un- 
conscious instrument. 

When we reflect on the wide-reaching extent 
of the influence we exert over one another, and 
the unexpected way in which it often operates, 
we can appreciate the force of the following 
caution :—‘ One can no more escape from the 
obligation of guarding his personal influence at 
all times and in all places than he can escape 
from the necessity of breathing. There is no 
moment in conscious life where a man should not 
be on guard for the right use of his personality, 
any more than there is any moment when the 
heart should cease, for a time, to beat, and for 
nerve and brain to become paralyzed.” 

J. W. 

One great sign of humility is for a man to ac- 
knowledge his faults when reproved. The proud, 
on the other hand, excuse and defend themselves, 
saying in their pride, “ No, I have not done this, 
or if I have I have done well; if evil, not so 
very evil—not so evil as they say.”—Thomas a 
Kempis. 





Curiosities of Losing and Finding. 

Not long ago I was in a certain company, of 
which one member amused the rest by telling 
stories of seekers finding; and some of these may 
well interest a larger circle than that there gath- 
ered. 

“Two of my brothers,” said the story-teller, 
“were walking in Switzerland, and on arriving 
one evening at their halting place, the elder, 
who was also the purse-bearer, found that his 
pocket-book, containing some sixty pounds, was 
missing. The money was in circular notes, not 
easy of negotiation; and a companion in travel, 
a German, whose acquaintance they had made 
on the way, at once offered to lend them any 
sum they might require, so that the inconven- 
ience promised to be only temporary. 

“ But for all that, they did not like the idea of 
losing the pocket-book, to say nothing of its con- 
tents, and they determined to seek for it. It was 
now dark, and a slight rain was falling; but, 
nothing daunted, they set out with a guide and 
good lantern, along the mountain road. Some 
five miles they plodded, scanning the ground the 
whole way, until they came to where they re- 
membered having taken off their coats to lay 
them on the mule’s back with the rest of their 
baggage. Just there they found an envelope ad- 
dressed to one of themselves, which quickened 
their search; and in another minute the rays of 
the lantern revealed the pocket-book, lost no 
longer, nor to be lost again. It was sodden a lit- 


tle with the rain, but the notes were safe ; and their 
return to the inn brought them greater triumph 
than their departure on such a wild-goose chase 
—as their search expedition was deemed—had 
given them shame.” 


Quite in ee | 


with this was the conduct of 
another member of the same family, who, hav- 
ing lost a pocket-compass, a tiny trinket, in the 
Peak Cavern, went in search of it the next day, 
and found it several hundred yards from the 
entrance. Party after party had explored the 
cavern between the losing and the seeking; the 
cavern path is wet, and muddy and narrow. 

Even more remarkable, as it seems to me, was 
the story told by the same talker (a parson, by 
the way) of a lady of his acquaintance, who, be- 
ing with her family at Hayling Island, lost a 
very valuable cameo brooch. She and her chil- 
dren searched high and low for it, but found it 
not; and vexed, if not saddened, at the loss of 
that which was a present from a dear friend, the 
first possessor of the brooch returned home. 
When, the next year, the summer question was 
mooted in family council, “Where shall we go 
this year?” the answer was again given in favor 
of Hayling Island. The first morning after 
their arrival, when mother and children reached 
the beach, almost the first discovery was that of 
the so-called “lost” brooch. Among the peb- 
bles, above high water mark, the jewel had 
rested, unharmed by winter storm or summer 
sun. If losing was seeking, finding has been 
keeping; for to this hour that cameo can be seen 
in possession of her to whom it was first given, 
fresh from the skillful hands of the Roman work- 
man. Articles of jewelry, of course, are gener- 
ally small, and therefore the more easily lost. 

“A friend of mine,” the talker told us, “sleep- 
ing for one night in a hotel, stuck his diamond 
breast-pin into the bed-curtain, rose hurriedly 
to catch an early train, and left it there. He 
hardly liked to trust the honesty of the chamber- 
maid, and left his loss untold. He spent a 
twelvemonth or more at Malta with his regi- 
ment; and, returning on furlough, went to the 
same hotel, asked for the same room, and found 
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his breast-pin where he had left it.” That does 
not say much for the cleanliness of the hotel, I 
hear some one saying. Perhaps it does not, but 
it says something for the sharpness of the pin- 
wearer. There was wit... in his method... 

A lady, a spectacle-wearer, went shopping in 
the West End. On putting her hand in her 
pocket for her “eyes,” preparatory to choosing a 
dress, she missed them. Her husband, who pro- 
fessed to know her ways, was sure that she had 
never brought them. She was as sure that she 
had. He was rightly punished for his injustice 
by having to bear, unaided and alone, the respon- 
sibility of the choice of color and material. The 
choice made, he went on his way to the city; the 
wife on hers to her home. Of frugal mind, she 
chose an omnibus as her mode of conveyance, 
and sitting meditative, as the vehicle bore her 
homewards, she fancied she recognized it as the 
same which had carried her townwards. She 
searched the straw at her feet, and found her 
spectacles, unbroken. 

“A friend of mine went into a hosier’s in Bris- 
tol to buy a pair of driving gloves. Selecting a 
pair which he thought would suit him, he asked, 
and was granted, permission to try them on. He 
tried them on, bought and paid for them, and 
then asked the tradesman whether he had ever 
had complaint made to him of the loss of a ring 
in his shop—the fact being that the little finger 
of the buyer's left hand had now upon it such a 
ring, which it had unwittingly withdrawn from 
the recesses of the glove, and which, doubtless, 
had been left there by some former would-be 
purchaser. The shopman, however, answered 
that no such complaint had been made; and the 
purchaser of the gloves left the shop with the 
ring in his possession, leaving behind him his 
name and address, in case the loser of the ring 
should ever turn up.” 

Somewhat like this was the loss sustained by 
an officer in St. Helena. He missed his ring, 
and searched for it high and low, but found it 
not. Suspicion fell upon his batsman, or soldier- 
servant; but there was nothing to justify it, and 
in the end the man was cleared; for on being or- 
dered home the officer turned out his drawers, 
and, throwing many things away, was surprised 
to hear an old kid glove strike sharply on the 
floor. He picked it up, and there in its little 
finger was the missing ring. 

The suspicion which often falls on innocent 
people when valuables are lost is one, possibly 
the worst, part of a loss. Some fifty years ago 
a lady sat in her room with her child on her lap. 
Clutching as children do at anything, the child 
gave a sharp jerk to the long gold chain which 
the lady wore, and broke it. The chain fell to 
the floor, but was picked up and taken to the 
jeweler’s to be mended. When brought back it 
was considerably shorter than before, and its 
owner went at owce to the jeweler to complain. 
He, worthy tradesman, was indignant at the bare 
thought of dishonesty being imputed even to his 
workmen, and permitted himself the use of some 
very forcible language in his repudiation of the 
charge. The owner of the chain could not main- 
tain the charge, but she felt, all the same, that 
she was being robbed. Years had passed away, 
and the family had emigrated to America, when 
the servant one day brought to her mistress a 
piece of the gold chain which she had shaken 
from a long-haired mat. The chain had been 
snapped in two places, not only in one, as had 
been supposed, and the wearer had picked up 
only the longer portion. The shorter piece had 
got entwined in the mat, and remained there for 
a dozen years. 


No great harm was done in this case, but in 
another of which I am cognizant, the mischief 
was irreparable. At a sale which took place on 
the death of the rector of a parish near Chester, 
a piano was knocked down to a tradesman of 
the city. On being tuned and repaired, two 
costly rings were found beneath the keyboard, 
The finder communicated with the rector’s 
widow, when the following sad story came to 
light. Eleven years before, a lady staying at the 
Rectory had lost these very rings. She had evi- 
dently taken them off while playing, and laid 
them on the piano, and they had then somehow 
slipped in under the keys. Suspicion, however, 
had fallen upon a maid then in the service of 
the family, and she was sent home. Her father, 
a small farmer, was terribly upset at the disgrace 
which had fallen upon his name and family, and 
refused to receive her. The poor girl went 
away from the neighborhood; in fact, she disap- 
peared. On the finding of the rings, every en- 
deavor was made to find her, but in vain, Ad- 
vertisements were even inserted in the public 
newspapers, promising her ‘a considerable annu- 
ity, but with no result. Unjustly suspected, she 
had hidden herself from all her former belong- 
ings, and was never heard of again. And who 
can wonder if she sank beneath the weight of a 
lost character? Who can blame her if her 
thoughts of her employers and of their class 
were hard and bitter? 

Who can hear such a story without a resolve 
never lightly to harbor suspicion? It is surely 
more likely that I should be mistaken than that 
my neighbor, however poor, should steal. My 
neighbor’s character is, at the least, more pre 
cious than the costliest trinket ever made— 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Selfishness in Religion. 


My heart has often been pained in reflecting 
on the selfish and foolish course which many 
pursue with reference to religion. From time 
to time they turn aside from the entreaties of the 
Holy Spirit, pleading that there is “time enough; 
I am young, I have many years before me in 
which to repent.” If they are admitted into the 
holy presence at the last, they appear to be con- 
tent; they wish to obtain the crown without 
bearing the cross; and hope the Lord will give 
them the reward of the righteous, although they 
have not obeyed His will! The Lord is merciful 
to the true penitent; but how unsafe it is to put 
off such an important matter till the eleventh 
hour! Only one of the two who were crucified 
with our Saviour was admitted with Him into 
Paradise. It has been remarked that “one was 
brought to repentance there, to show that none 
should despair in a dying hour; and but one, 
that none should be presumptuous and delay re- 
pentance to that awful moment.” 

A person holding the position of minister (not 
of the Society of Friends) said he had witnessed 
scores of so-called death-bed repentances; and in 
only one instance could he stand up before the 
people and say, he felt satisfied that the deceased 
had gone happy. He fully agreed that it was a 
purely selfish motive which induced such to cry 
for help that they might escape the torments 
which they believed awaited them, not regretting 
having grieved the Holy Spirit of God through- 
out a life which had been in mercy lengthened 
out, year after year, in the hope that fruit would 
yet be borne, that his cause might be upheld by 
them even for a short time. If every one thus 

ut off till the last, who would there be for the 
rd to use as instruments ? 





Oh! how sad it is to know that there are those 
who are especially intended to be “ preachers of 
righteousness,” who, from time to time put off 
yielding to the visitations of Grace; waiting for 
a more “convenient season,” and desiring to fol- 
low their-own ways a little longer. Then, when 
their best days for doing something to promote 
the cause of truth are past, and sickness and 
death stare them in the face, they call for for- 
giveness. 

It is sad to see such cases, even though for- 
giveness may be granted as at the eleventh hour; 
and they, through adorable mercy, allowed to 
enter the “golden gates;” or, if life be a little 
prolonged to labor in the Lord’s vineyard, and 
receive the same wages as those who have borne 
the “ burden and heat of the day.” Yet it is still 
more grievous to see the /ast call passed by un- 
heeded ; and they left to drift down the stream 
of time unconscious, as it were, of their awful 
situation; for the strivings of the Spirit being 
now removed, there is nothing to warn them of 
their condition. The following thrilling incident 
seems so much to the point, that I will insert it: 

“A young man, residing in Manchester, had 
for many years been notorious for his profane 
and profligate way of life. Three times had he 
been laid upon what appeared to human judg- 
ment his dying bed. 

“Three times had he most solemnly declared 
his repentance, and vowed that if it would please 
God to restore him to health, the remainder of 
his life should be dedicated to his Maker and 
His cause. 

“Three times did a merciful and long-suffering 
God hear and answer his supplication ; but alas! 
no sooner were his fears allayed and present 
danger past, than he again returned to his sin. 
‘The last state of that man was worse than the 
first.’ 

“Once more he was laid upon a bed of dan- 
gerous and protracted illness ; the most dreadful 
anguish took possession of his mind ; no prayers, 
no conversation, appeared to impart one moment’s 
hope or comfort. One day, when in an agony 
of despair, he asked a minister who was sitting 
by his bedside, to request every member of the 
family to retire into different rooms to pray for 
him, which was immediately done; and while 
they were all engaged in prayer, and as it after- 
wards appeared at the same moment, the awful 
words were presented to the minds of each: 
‘Because I have called and ye refused; I have 
stretched out my hand and no man regarded ; 
but ye have set at nought all my counsels, and 
would none of my reproof: I also will laugh at 
your calamity ; i will mock when your fear 
cometh.’ Instantly, as they expressed it, almost 
irresistibly, they arose from their knees, and 
rushed to the chamber of the unhappy sufferer, 
when, as the door opened, the same fearful words, 
‘T also will laugh at your calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometh,’ were shrieked out, rather 
than spoken, by the dying man. In an instant 
all was still; the spirit had fled to its eternal 
destiny.” 

In this, as in so many other cases, it was the 

fear of the future which troubled him—the re- 
membrance of past sins weighing him down; but 
he was taken away, and not left (as is often the 
case) to spend years in shedding evil influences 
to those around. Surely, in the language of the 
poem— 
“Youth is the time to leave our hearts in Jesus’ care.” 
It is very little we can do for Him, who has done 
so much for us, if we devote our whole lives to 
His service. And has He not a claim on our 
lives? Yes, verily. 
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It seems to me that if many of those who so 
put off this important matter, would for a mo- 
ment consider for what purpose, and by what 
power, they are brought into and kept on this 
stage of action and responsibility, and how much 
they owe Him who laid down his precious life 
for them, they would not so easily ens Seaport 
by the grand enemy of the soul’s good, to defer 
the matter and grieve the Holy Spirit of God. 


ati. 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER.* 


Though flowers have perished at the touch 
Of Frost, the early comer, 

I hail the season loved so much, 
The good St. Martin’s summer. 


O gracious morn, with rose-red dawn, 
And thin moon curving o’er it! 

The old year’s darling, latest born, 
More loved than all before it ! 


How flamed the sunrise through the pines! 
How stretched the birchen shadows, 
Braiding in long, wind-wavered lines 
The westward sloping meadows! 


The sweet day, opening as a flower 
Unfolds its petals tender, 

Renews for us at noontide’s hour 
‘The summer’s tempered splendor. 


The birds are hushed ; alone the wind, 
That through the woodland searches, 

The red oak’s lingering leaves can find, 
And yellow plumes of larches. 


But still the balsam-breathing pine 
Invites no thought of sorrow, 

No hint of loss from air like wine, 
The earth’s content can borrow. 


The summer and the winter here 
Midway a truce are holding, 

A soft, consenting atmosphere 
Their tents of peace enfolding. 


The silent woods, the lonely hills, 
Rise solemn in their gladness ; 
The quiet that the valley fills 
Is scarcely joy or sadness. 


How strange! The autumn yesterday 
In winter’s grasp seemed dying; 
On whirling winds from skies of gray 

The early snow was flying. 


And now, while over Nature’s mood 
There steals a soft relenting, 

I will not mar the present good, 
Forecasting or lamenting. 


My autumn time and nature’s hold 
A dreamy tryst together, 

And both grown old, about us fold 
The golden-tissued weather. 


I lean my heart against the day 
To feel its bland caressing ; 

I will not let it pass away 
Before it leaves its blessing. 


O stream of life, whose swifter flow 
Is of the end forewarning, 

Methinks thy sun-down afterglow 
Seems less of night than morning! 


Old cares grow light; aside I lay 
The doubts and fears that troubled ; 
The quiet of the happy day 
Within my soul is doubled. 


That clouds must veil this fair sunshine, 
Not less a joy I find it; 

Nor less yon warm horizon line, 
That winter lurks behind it. 


The mystery of the untried days 
I close my eyes from reading; 

His will be done whose darkest ways 
To light and life are leading! 


Less drear the winter night shall be, 
If memory cheer and hearten 
Its heavy hours with thoughts of thee, 
Sweet summer of St. Martin! 
— Whittier. 
* This name in some parts of Europe is given to the 
season we call Indian Summer. 


Workmen’s Heroism.—Last month, at the Els- 
wick Works of Sir William Armstrong & Co., 
two men, George Atkinson and James M’Ewen, 
bricklayers, had been engaged in constructing a 
new flue in connection with the gas main at the 
steel works. They had left their tools in the flue, 
and at five minutes past six o’clock, entered the 
flue to get them. It was noticed by a man named 
James Millard that the men did not come out as 
soon as might have been expected, and he hast- 
ened with some alarm to the spot. His alarm 
was increased when, on aproaching the flue, he 
encountered gas. Undeterred, however, Millard 
bravely entered the place, and got so far as to 
come across the body of M’Ewen, who was lying 
with his face to the ground and “snoring,” as he 
termed it, like a man asleep. Millard was for- 
tunately, able to withstand the effects of the gas 
at this time, and, grasping M’Ewen round the 
body, bore him out into the open air. The gal- 
lant rescuer was, however, much overcome, and 
was utterly unable to enter the flue for the pur- 
pose of reaching Atkinson. What he was unable 
to do, other persons attempted, but the gas was 
too strong for them, and after they had entered 
for a few yards, they were compelled to withdraw. 
Hector Thompson, a young man having charge 
of the gas producers, heard of the occurrence, and 
hastened to the spot. With great intrepidity, 
Thompson got a rope round his waist, went in, 
struggled about in the darkness, and at length, 
finding the body of Atkinson, bore it, almost in 
an unconscious state himself, to the man-hole. 
Thompson was much exhausted, and for the re- 
mainder of the day was very ill, but recovered 
sufficiently towards evening to be present at the 
inquest. Atkinson was unconscious and never 
rallied, but expired at about seven o’clock. He 
was a fine young man, aged thirty-three years, 
and lived at Gateshead, The jury returned a 
verdict of accidental death, and warmly com- 
mended Millard and Thompson for their gallant 
conduct.— The Herald of Peace. 


True Beauty.—A woman, famous as one of the 
most kindly and most lovable among leaders of 
the best American society, once said: “If I have 
been able to accomplish anything in life, it is 
due to the word spoken to me in the right season, 
when I was a child, by my old teacher. I was 
the only homely, awkward girl in a class of ex- 
ceptionally pretty ones, and being also dull at 
my books, became the butt of the school. I fell 
into a morose, despairing state, gave up study, 
withdrew into myself and grew daily more bitter 
and vindictive. 

“One day, the French teacher, a gray haired 
old woman, with keen eyes and a kind smile, 
found me crying. 

‘Qu’ as-tu, ma-fille?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, madame, I am so ugly!’ I sobbed out. 
She soothed me, but did not contradict me. 

Presently, she took me to her room, and after 
amusing me for some time, said, ‘ I have a present 
for you,’ handing me a scaly, coarse lump, cov- 
ered with earth. ‘It is round and brown as you. 
‘Ugly, did you say? very well. We will call it 
by your name, then. It is you! Now, you shall 
plant it, and water it, and give it sun for a week 
or two.’ 

I planted it and watched it carefully ; the green 
leaves came first, and at last the golden Japanese 
lily, the first I had ever seen. Madame came to 
share my delight. 

‘ Ah,’ she said significantly, ‘ who would believe 
so inuch beauty and fragrance were shut up in 
that little, rough, ugly thing? But it took heart, 
and came into the sun.’ 
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It was the first time that it ever occurred to 
me that, in spite of my ugly face, I, too, might 
be able to win friends, and to make myself be- 
loved in the world.”— Youths’ Companion. 


Natural History, Science, &. 
The Sea-Serpent.—The existence in North 


American waters of a marine animal of serpentine 
form and of great dimensions, has long been a 
subject of controversy. Many persons have as- 
serted that they had seen it; but others have sup- 
posed that they had been deceived by floating 
spars, rows of porpoises, or other objects. A re- 
cent communication to the Congregationalist, by 
Granville B. Putnam, of Franklin School, Bos- 
ton, seems to render the existence of such an ani- 
mal more probable than anything else we have 
seen. He says in his article :—* On the afternoon 
of August 12th, about 1.15, I was engaged in the 
study of Professor Farlow’s work on Algz, when 
I heard the voice of Calvin W. Poole, town clerk 
of Rockport, at the door of my cottage at Pigeon 
Cove, saying: “There is some strange thing in 
the water : I think it is the sea-serpent.” I quickly 
took my station upon the rail of my piazza, so 
that my marine glass was about fifty feet above 
the water, and but thiry-six feet from the shore. 
The creature was advancing in a northerly di- 
rection, and but little more than an eighth of a 
mile from me. I saw it approaching, passing, 
and departing, and watched it most attentively 
for about ten minutes. Judging by the apparent 
length of yachts, whose dimensions I know as 
they appear at that distance, I estimated the 
length to have been not less than eighty feet. The 
head seemed short, and about the size of a nail- 
cask, while the middle of the body was larger 
than that of a large man. The color was a dark 
brown, and it appeared to be somewhat mottled 
with a lighter shade. As the head was no time 
raised above the water, I could not determine 
the color of the throat. The surface of the head 
and back was very smooth, and no one of the 
forty or more persons who saw it detected any- 
thing that looked like a fin or flipper. 

Its movement was not that of a land-serpent, 
but a vertical one, resembling that of the hen 
or the blood-suckers of my boyhood. I could 
distinctly see perhaps fifteen feet of the forward 
portion of the body, while back of that, the con- 
vulsions being greater, the depressions were below 
the surface, so as to present a series of ridges, 
some ten or fifteen in number at a time. The 
extremity of the tail was not visible. During 
nearly the whole passage of a mile and a quarter, 
either the muzzle or cranium cut the water so as 
to lead several to exclaim, “ His head is white!” 
This fact would remove the possibility of its being 
anything floating with the tide. The cutting of 
the water was by something at least a foot wide, 
and caused wakes on either side. From my ele- 
vated position I could plainly see the movements 
of the body between them, while the rear portion 
caused another wake behind. Its course was a 
direct one, and its speed uniform, and not more 
than five miles an hour. When it reached a point 
about a half mile north of us, the undulatory 
movement seemed to cease, and the body was for 
a moment extended along the surface. There 
was an apparent gathering of the caudal ex- 
tremity into ridges nearer together than those 
previously seen, after which he disappeared. I 
judged that this latter movement was to aid in 
diving, but of course this is only conjecture.” 

A Rare Plant.—It is well known that some 
plants are extremely rare, dying out, as some bot- 
anists believe, and others not particularly rare, 
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are in danger of extinction from some popular 
demand for them. 

In our country a very rare plant is known as 
Shortia galacifolia. A fragment of a flower was 
noted by Prof. Asa Gray in the herbarium of Mi- 
chaux, in Paris. It had never been found since Mi- 
chaux’s time until, a few years ago, a collector of 
medicinal roots in the mountains of NorthCarolina 
met with a patch, a specimen from which Dr. 
Gray named for him. The exact locality has 
been kept secret, not as a matter of scientific pride, 
but as a matter of profit, the collector getting 
from five to ten dollars per specimen for it. 


the window with entire success. Putting the 
lamp on the outside and leaning against the sill, 
a full view of the animals was had not more 
than six feet away. They seemed to think all 
was not right at first, but soon resumed their 
feeding and quarreling. A brood of opossums, 
a couple of raccoons, and a fox were on hand, 
So long as all movement was behind the light, 
everything was serene; but if a hand or a stick 
were advanced in front, panic at once seized the 
crowd. 

This kind of observation went on through the 


It | rainy season, till the waters began to subside, . 
is now believed the locality is nearly denuded of 


One night the feeding company consisted of a 


its treasure. Fortunately, Professor Sargent has | huge opossum, several raccoons and a fox; when 
recently discovered it in the exact spot where | a wild cat dropped into the centre of the feeding 
Michaux found it. He may keep its knowledge} ground. The fox sprang from the earth, bark- 
from pecuniary hunters for a while, but it would] ing with every jump, as it tore through the 
be a grand thing for botanical science if some | bushes in its frantic efforts to escape. The rac 
plan could be discovered to save the prize for all | coons could be heard butting against the sleepers 
time.— The Independent. of the house in their lumbering flight ; while poor 
Animal Traits—In the American Naturalist, | puss went like a meteor through the — win- 
I. Lancaster, records some interesting observa- | dow, and did not appear at the house for several 
tions of the traits of animals, made by him, in| days. Opossum did not run; rearing backwards 
the swamp lands of southern Florida. to an upright position, with wide open mouth it 
“One morning as I was digging a post hole in | held its ground, with a snarling protest of intense 
the sand, a large snake made its appearance near| anger. The cat walked round raising its paw, 
by in the bushes. It remained through the day | but seeing no good place tostrike. The beast in 
in sight, and seemed to be greatly interested in| manceuvering for an attack, got his tail within 
what was going on. The next day it was on] reach. A firm hold was obtained, and an instan- 
hand, and remained as before. It became more | taneous panic ensued. 
and more familiar; would approach to within a| Coach-whip was an interested spectator of the 
few feet of my person, examine each hole as it | whole affair, and when it was over, I thought the 
was dug, and interview the spade stuck upright | snake had gone insane. It tore round the room 
in the sand, by putting its head through the | like lightning, tied itself into innumerable knots, 
hand-hole and coiling and uncoiling about the | wove in and out of the chair rounds, and ended 
handle. It was non-venomous evidently, but a] by rushing out of the door and taking to the 
native said it was a ‘coach-whip.’ It finally be- | bushes.” 
came a tenant-at-will, had the freedom of the 
house and — was an object of never Items. 
ceasing interest. Its curiosity was simply un- a ‘ . 
oil ded, and any hour of the ie on night yt was | p —Baltimore Yearly Meeting.—This body met at 


ae : : altimore on the 5th of Eleventh Month. 
on hand to assist in whatever enterprise was in| The proposition from Indiana, to hold a confer- 


progress. ‘To my surprise neither the snake nor | ence of Yearly Meetings in the general interests of 
the cat took the least notice of each other. The | the Society of Friends, was agreed to, and a delega- 
cat was, however, mistress of the situation, for | tion appointed to represent Baltimore Yearly Meet 
when coach-whip came too near, it was boxed | !g 1” 1t. 


: The Committee appointed a year ago, on a prop- 
an A em ts Bern gy claw osition from Iowa to form an American Board of 


= If the Friends on Foreign Missions, reported that way did 
snake was hurt, it simulated anger; gathering it- | not open to unite in the plan. 


self up as if to dart on its foe; quivering its head,}|_ Two new meetings had been established during 
and oscillating to and fro in a forbidding man- | the year. , 

ner. It was really of respectable dimensions, be-| It was concluded that Women Friends should be 
ing 10 feet long, and over 2 inches in diameter | #Ppointed — with men as members of the Rep- 
in the thickest part, and when in these tantrums resentative Meeting. 

seemed formidable: but puss paid no attention 
to the fuss, shutting her eyes and sleeping in the 
midst of it all. 


— Unitarian Conference at Saratoga ne 


body met in the Methodist House, which had been 
rented for “ occasion, ae The Noe 
. reacher at Saratoga, atten the sittings o 
Two things the snake could never compre- Conference, and ey written to the Christian Advo- 
hend—a hot stove and a student lamp. After a| cate of New York, expressing the pain which was 
persistent investigation of these articles for| caused him by some of the doctrinal statements 
nearly a year,@he mystery of neither seemed at | made in the sermons, especially those denying the 
all removed; and it was a trifle uncanny to look | divinity of Christ, and the Atonement; and his con 
up from my book in the stillness of midnight | Viction, that an ecclesiastical organization, which 
and see the coluber’s bright eyes a foot above | T&ects some of the distinctive doctrines of Chri 
the table, peering at the fuminous shade. tianity, ought not to be permitted to hold its com 


; ; . | ventions in a Methodist Episcopal edifice. 
At times fish and wild game was provided in| “The Christian Advocate says, that as the Unt 


superabundance, and as the refuse went out of'| tarians hired the building without restriction, they 

the window near the dining table, a depot of | were justified in proceeding as they would have done 

supplies for the animals of the immediate neigh- | in one of their own edifices. But to rent the build 

borhood was established. The scolding of opos- | ing, as to permitthe preaching of doctrines which 

sums and raccoons was noticed, and at intervals | "4 to “destroy the faith of our young people ia 
: . : what they have been taught to hold most dear, 8 

the sharp bark of a fox was heard in the night] 6vi) and only evil.” 

hours. My approach, however guarded, occa- Seas 

sioned the retreat of the animals. Remember- arog — a aa oe ee anes 

ing the dazzling effect of light at night on deer, Saliaings, > sepinee Chess wien Weve Sunes 


winter, have been finished at Tunesassa; and ats 
I lowered the burner of the lamp to the base, | recent meeting of the Indian Committee, it was te 


and holding it by the ring above, advanced to | ported that the school was to be re-opened on thé 
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22d of the present month. The number of appli- 
eants for admission is already much larger than can 
be accommodated. A committee was appointed to 
yisit the school; who were also intrusted with an 
address to the Seneca Indians, on the subject of 
leasing their lands, and the use of strong drink. It 
js expected that = will hold councils with the In- 
dians, and present the address to them, on various 
parts of the reservations. 


—Concord Quarterly Meeting.—The meeting con- 
yened at Media, Delaware Co., Pa., on the 8th of 
the month. It was a season of spiritual refreshment 
and instruction to many. The nature of true faith, 
as a divine gift; and the indispensable necessity of 
the work of that Divine Power, or Grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation; and the spiritual char- 
acter of that partaking of the flesh and blood of 
Christ, which He declared to be essential to the ex- 
istence of spiritual life; were proclaimed to the 

ple assembled ; and the work of the Blessed Re- 
sued of mankind, both as to his outward and his 
inward manifestations, was held up to view. The 
quiet solemnity that prevailed was comforting. 

In the business meeting report was made that the 
special meeting for worship, appointed three months 
before for the younger members especially, to con- 
yene at West Chester in the Tenth Month, had been 
largely attended, and had been owned by the pre- 
sence of the Head of the Church. 


—Atheism.—One of the signs of the times, and 
among evidences of the evil influence exerted by 
some of the foreign immigrants to this country, was 
the discussion at a late meeting of the new Labor 
party in New York. In the proposed constitution 
of the society was a clause acknowledging the father- 
hood of God. This was objected to on the ground 
that many persons prominent in the movement, 
particularly among the Germans, did not believe in 
God atall. It was said the German element would 
never be satisfied with any such clause. No de- 
cision was arrived at. 


—Indian Lands in Severalty.—Isaac T. Gibson in 
The Christian Worker, in commenting on the pro- 
posal to divide the reservation lands among the In- 
dians, and make them citizens, quotes from a recent 
speech of a Delaware Chief, named “ Johnny Cake,” 
who said :— 

“We have been broken up and moved six times, 
and every time we have been despoiled of our prop- 
erty. We thought, when we were moved across the 
Missouri River, and had paid for a home in the wil- 
derness of Kansas, we were safe. But in a few 
years the white man wanted that country. We had 
food farms, built comfortable houses and big barns. 

e had schools for our children, and churches, 
where we listened to the same gospel the white man 
listened to. We had a great many cattle and 
horses. After a while the government took our 
land all away, except a small piece for each one of 
us, and made us citizens of Kansas. A few years 
more most of my people had no land, no stock, noth- 
ing. Then we moved to the Indian Territory and 
bought homes with the Cherokees. We have made 
farms, and built houses and barns and school houses 
— But we don’t know how long we can stay 

ere. There is talk about opening that country to 
the whites. If that is done we Indians will be rob- 

of our homes again.” 
; He also quotes from a Wyandotte Indian as fol- 
lows :— 

“Within the short space of ten years, after we be- 
came citizens, ninety per cent. of the land of the 
Wyandottes were transferred to white owners; the 
weaker and most ignorant were the first despoiled; 
many died, and the survivors gradually drifted to 
the Indian Territory, where they were kindly per- 
mitted to remain by the Senecas, on whose land we 
oe. It would fill many volumes to narrate the 
sufferings, sickness and deaths that ensued. A ma- 
jority came here destitute, and for years it was a 
hand to hand struggle for a bare existence, 
but the survivors have, most of them, again 
succeeded in acquiring comfortable and pleasant 
homes, only to be asked once more to encounter 

€ same dangers that we have been nearly a quar- 
ter of a century in overcoming. Is it natural to 
suppose that we will listen to the song of the syren 
again? We are united in opposition to any scheme 
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looking to the division of our lands to individual 
owners. Like a burned child, we dread the fire.” 

His own conviction on this question is thus 
given :— 

“ Experience has abundantly shown that no tribe 
of real Indians, on this continent, in the past or is 
at the present time, at all prepared for the duties 
and privileges of citizenship, and it is a crime to 
impose these duties upon such; and to urge it, or 
favor it, certainly no one can do, in the fear of God, 
with the knowledge of a tithe of the sorrow and 


suffering that has been wrought by it, to the 
Indian.’ 


THE FRIEND. 
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A friend recently handed to us a letter from 
a Friend in Illinois, questioning the accuracy of 
the statement, that “George Fox felt bound to 
ery against all kinds of music;” and mentioning 
that he had “been informed that in I. T. Hop- 
per’s edition of George Fox, the record was dif- 
ferent.” 

On examining the edition of George Fox’s 
works referred to, published in 1831, in eight 
octavo volumes, and having I. T. Hopper’s name 
on the title page, we find that our Illinois Friend 
has been misinformed ; for the passage in refer- 
ence to music is there ; as also it is in the original 
edition, edited by Thomas Ellwood, and pub- 
lished in 1694, which also we examined. 

In the page of his Journal which precedes that 
containing the testimony against music, Georg 
Fox says: “I was to bring people off from all the 
world’s fellowships, prayings and singings, which 
stood ‘in forms without power; that their fellow- 
ship might be in the Holy Ghost, the eternal 
Spirit of God ; that they might pray in the Holy 
Ghost, sing in the Spirit, and with the grace that 
comes by Jesus; making melody in their hearts 
to the Lord.” 

Under the Jewish despensation many outward 
rites and ceremonies were commanded to be ob- 
served, and were practised by the people. Both 
vocal singing and instrumental music, as of the 
harp and cymbal, formed part of the public wor- 
ship of the Almighty; and are often referred to 
in the Old Testament. But our Saviour intro- 
duced a more spiritual dispensation, under which 
worship must be performed “in spirit and in 
truth.” He, and hisimmediate Sotelo although 
subject to all the ordinances of the Mosaic Law, 
turned the attention of the people from outward 
observances to the spiritual substance typified 
by them. Christ’s baptism was not to be with 
water, but with the Holy Ghost; Paul desired 
that the faith of his hearers should rest on “the 
power of God;” and it was in unison with this, 
that George Fox desired that the singing of the 
believers at this day should be “dn the spirit, and 
with the grace that comes by Jesus, making 
melody in their hearts to the Lord.” 

Outward melody, whether of the voice or of 
instruments, unaccompanied by “the grace that 
comes by Jesus,” cannot convince of sin or pro- 
duce any profitable spiritual impressions. It 
may quiet the nerves, soothe the feelings and pro- 
duce on some minds a pleasing excitement. But 
this is altogether different from, and has nothing 
to do with the work of grace on the heart, which 
the true Friend longs to feel in the silent assem- 
blies of the Lord’s people. Many have been 
conscious at such times of that secret power, which 
Robert Barclay says, “touched my heart, and 
as I gave way unto it, I found the evil weaken- 
ing in me, and the good raised up.” 
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The attractive nature of outward melody has 
caused it to be largely introduced into the re- 
ligious services of some denominations, as a 
means of drawing people to their places of wor- 
ship, and of relieving the strain upon their minds 
of continued attention to the preaching, pray- 
ing, &c., which succeed one another with few or 
no intervals of silence. But this motive should 
not operate in the meetings of Friends, where we 
gather professedly to wait upon God and feel 
after the sense of his presence in our hearts. 
This exercise of spirit must be hindered by every- 
thing of a vocal nature which does not proceed 
from the movings of the Spirit. 

The contrast between the emotions produced 
by sweet sounds, and the influence of true re- 
ligion is strikingly set forth by a distinguished 
Scotch clergyman, the late Thomas Chalmers, as 
follows :— 


“You easily understand how a taste for music is 
one thing, and a real submission to the influence of 
religion is another; how the ear may be regaled by 
the melody of sound, and the heart may utterly re- 
fuse the proper impression of the sense that is con- 
veyed by it; how the sons and daughters of the 
world may, with their every affection devoted to its 
perishable vanities, inhale all the delights of enthu- 
siasm, as they sit in crowded assemblies, around the 
deep and solemn oratorio.” “It is a very possible 
thing, that the moral and the rational and the ac- 
tive man, may have given no entrance into his 
bosom for any of the sentiments, and yet so over- 
powered may he be by the charm of vocal convey- 
ance through which they are addressed to him that 
he may be made to feel with such an emotion, and 
to weep with such a tenderness, and to kindle with 


ge | such a transport, and to glow with such an eleva- 


tion, as may one and all carry upon them the sem- 
blance of sacredness.” 


A letter received at. this office, from Morrow Co., 
Ohio, says ; “ At Alum Creek Quarterly Meeting 
[of the Binns’ Body,] held at Greenwich, Huron 
County, the last of Tenth Month, about 20 of our 
members (several of them ministers) partook of 
Water Baptism. It has caused some stir in this 
section.” 

We have also received a copy of the Green- 
wich Enterprise, a paper published at Green- 
wich, of Eleventh Month 34d., which, in its ac- 
count of the Quarterly Meeting, says:—‘“ The 
special feature of interest was, that in two of its 
meetings, 20 persons (Quakers,) were baptized 
with water by Rev. Wm. Nicholson, a Quaker 
minister. Among the baptized were five Quaker 
ministers, viz: Eli Cowgill and wife, Lida G. 
Romick, Laurette Pimm and Armit Williams. 
Another was the use of instrumental music, that. 
of the organ, added much to the interest of the 
meetings.” 

Although this information is somewhat start- 
ling, yet it is the natural fruit of the action of 
the Yearly Meeting to which these people belong, 
in refusing to condemn such a departure from our 
ancient doctrines and testimonies, and thus leav- 
ing its members at liberty to drift with any cur- 
rent which may affect unsettled minds. 

Several of those who have advocated or sub- 
mitted to Water Baptism have been somewhat 
conspicuous as public preachers, and their labors 
have been held up to view in Journals pro- 
fessedly published in the interests of the Society 
of Friends. But what confidence can be placed 
in the teachings which come from such sources, 
or how can we believe that their ministry 
flows from a Divine gift, and that they are led 
by the unerring Spirit of Truth, when they de- 
part so widely from those spiritual views into 
which we unhesitatingly believe this Spirit has 
led our religious Society ? 
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Surely these events ought everywhere to con- 
firm those who are really Friends, in the safety 
and wisdom of adhering to the principles and 
practices of our Society ; and of bearing an open 
and decided testimony against those who depart 
therefrom. It would be a cause of rejoicing, if 
some who have given the support of their sym- 
pathy to labors not fully in accord with our prin- 
ciples, should be led by these developments to 
examine more carefully the source from which 
they spring ; and should feel increased faith in 
the goodness of the Head of the Church, whose 
right it is to control and direct the movements 
of his servants in such a way as will best pro- 
mote his own wise purposes. We make this re- 
mark, from the belief, that there has been no 
cause which has so powerfully operated to destroy 
the unity and health of our Society, as a ministry 
and other forms of religious labor, exercised in 
the will and wisdom of man, and without a true 
dependence on the Lord to give the command 
and to furnish the ability. 


We have received from Milton Stanley, of 
Plainfield, Indiana, the following copy of the 
terms of settlement agreed upon by the parties 
to the lawsuit respecting the Meeting-house pro- 
perty at Sugar Grove, in that State. 


MARION CIRCUIT COURT. 


JOEL NEWLIN, et al. 
v8. 
CALVIN OSBORN, et al. 

In consideration of mutual releases, concessions 
and waiver of rights between the parties, plaintiff 
atid defendant, in the above entitled cause, all the 
matters in controversy therein as well as in contro- 
versy between said parties and the religious bodies 
they represent, a settlement has been agreed upon 
upon the following terms: fs ; 

The plaintiffs in said cause waive and release all 
claims of every kind to the property and funds of 
all kinds, except such as are now in the hands of 
the bodies which they represent, as funds and the 
real estate hereinafter described. 

And the defendants and the societies which they 
represent, waive and release all right, title and in- 
terest in the property known as the Sugar Grove 
meeting-house, school-house, and grave-yard pro- 
perty, the Poplar Grove meetimg-house property 
and Spring Meeting property, and pay the said 

laintiffs the sum of $600, on the first day of the 
First Month, 1887. The plaintiffs and the societies 
they represent are to have hereafter the same privi- 
leges they have heretofore had in the Plainfield 
School-house property, until the first day of the 
Ninth Month, 1887, and the defendants and the so- 
cieties they represent are to have like privileges and 
accommodations in the Sugar Grove Meeting-house 
and other property situated at that place, until said 
first day of the Ninth Month, 1887; each of said 
parties to pay one-half of the cost of this action, and 
said cause to be dismissed. 

This in full settlement of all matters of every 
kind in controversy between said plantiffs and de- 
fendants and the societies which each represent re- 
spectively. f A 

The parties on each side are to have the right and 
privilege of copying all records in the hands of the 
other. 

Signed, 
Mahlon Johnson, | 
Joel Newlin, { Committee for the 
John W. Furnas, plaintiffs. 
Albert Maxwell, 


Barnabas C. Hobbs, ) Committee for the 
Amos Mills, 


William L. Pyle. | ‘defendants. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrrep StaTes.—Chester Alan Arthur, ex-President 
of the United States, died on the morning of the 18th 
instant, in New York, in the 57th year of his age. The 
immediate cause of his death was cerebral apoplexy, 
superinduced by disease of the kidneys and the heart. 
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The funeral took place on the 22d, the remains being 
taken from New York City to Albany, where they were 
interred in the Rural Cemetery. 

Charles Francis Adams died on the 21st instant, in 
Boston, in the 80th year of his age. He was the third 
son of John Quincy Adams, and was born in Boston in 
1807. He served five years in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, and in 1848 was the “ Free Soil” candidate for 
Vice President of the United States, Martin Van Buren 
being the candidate for President. In 1858 C. F. 
Adams was elected to Congress, and in 1861 he was ap- 
a by President Lincoln Minister to Great Britain. 

e retained that post until 1868, when he was recalled 
at his own request. In 1871-72, he was arbitrator for 
the United States in the High Joint Commission to 
settle the respective claims of the United States and 
Great Britain growing out of our civil war. 

The Secretary of the Interior has advised suit to va- 
cate 15i entries made in Humboldt County, California, 
under the Timber Land act. The Department, after 
an investigation, holds that the entries were fraudu- 
lently made in the interest of a Scotch corporation, 
organized for the purpose of obtaining control of all 
the valuable redwood timber lands in that county, and 
that the foreign corporation was aided in its work by 
a firm in California, and men employed by that firm. 
The Secretary, in a letter to the Attorney General, 
characterizes the scheme by which the patents were 
obtained as “an extensive conspiracy, culminating in a 
monstrous fraud.” 

General Atkins, Commissioner of Indian A ffairs, has 
returned to Washington after a month spent in inspect- 
ing Indian agencies in the Southwest. He reports that 
the policy of the Indian Office, that the Indians should 
abandon their tribal relations and accept their lands in 
severalty, is daily growing in favor among the tribes 
in that section, especially so where the pernicious in- 
fluence of designing whites is least felt. 

A deposit of pure asphaltum, from 15 to 20 feet thick, 
has been discovered near Thistle Station, in Utah. It 
is said to be worth $40 aton, and the expense of mining 
is only 40 cents. 

The saloon injunction cases at the present term of 
the Court in Sioux City, Iowa, are nearly finished. 
One hundred and two permanent injunctions against 
saloon keepers have been granted, but a majority of 
them have gone out of business, and some have left the 
city since the temporary injunctions were granted. It 
is believed that open saloons in Sioux City will soon 
have become “a thing of the past.” 

A limited express train bound east, on the Pan 
Handle Railroad, was wrecked by a landslide at Jones 
Ferry, on the outskirts of Pittsburg, at half-past six 
o’clock on the morning of the 18th instant. A mass of 
rocks fell upon the sleeping cars, three in number, par- 
tially wrecking them. Sixteen persons were injured, 
eight severely, and two of the latter may not recover. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 353, 
which was 7 less than during the previous week, and 
61 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 201 were males and 152 females: 
43 died of consumption ; 22 of diseases of the heart ; 22 
of pneumonia; 19 of croup; 18 of old age; 14 of con- 
valdenn: 11 of marasmus; 11 of Bright’s disease; 10 
of casualties, and 10 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 43’s registered, 110}; coupon, 
111}; 4’s, 128 ; 3’s, 100} ; currency 6’s, 1253 a 136. 

Cotton was in limited-demand by the spinners, at 93 
cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet, but steady, at 6 cts. for 70 
Abel test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was quiet but firm under scarcity. Sales of 3 
cars fair winter bran at $15 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was steady, but jobbers were 
cautious, only optrating to meet present requirements. 
Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at $3.60 ; 375 
barrels Ohio and Indiana straight, at $4.25 ; 375 barrels 
winter patent, at $4.60 a $4.75; 125 barrels Minnesota 
straight, at $4.25; and 500 barrels Minnesota patent, at 
$4.65 a $4.80. Rye flour was steady at $3.25 per bar- 
rel for choice. 

Grain.—Wheat advanced } a jc. per bushel, No. 2 
red closing at 844 cts. bid and 84} cts. asked. Rye was 
dull at 58} cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. 
Corn was quiet but firm ; No. 2 mixed closed at 453 cts. 
bid, and 46 cts. asked. Oats.—No. 2 white closed at 
35 cts. bid and 354 asked. 

Beef cattle were a fraction higher at 2} a 5} ets. 

Sheep were active at 2} a 5 cts. Lambs were active 
at 33 a 64 cts. 

Hogs were in fair demand at 53 a 6 cts. 

Forreicn.—W. E. Gladstone has intimated to Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, John Morley and others 
his assent to the active agitation of the question of the 
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disestablishment of the Welsh Church. He intends 
early in the coming session to move that the time jg 
ripe for a discussion of the subject. 

According to M. E. Laveleye, the consumption of ar. 
dent spirits in Belgium has nearly doubled in fourteen 
years, and is now surpassed only by that of Denmark 
and Russia. Everything is done to encourage it, as if 
drinking alcohol was a good thing, and one needed to 
be fostered by the State. There is a place for the sale of 
drink to every forty-four inhabitants, or one to every 
ten families. 

General Kaulbars has left Bulgaria and returned to 
Russia. The Nord, the Russian organ published in 
Brussels, says: ‘The departure of General Kaulbars 
from Bulgaria does not signify Russian retreat from 
the country, but simply a rupture of Russian relations 
with Bulgaria. Russia does not relinquish her inter. 
est or her special international rights in Bulgaria.” 

It is stated in Pesth that Austria, England and Ger. 
many have proposed that before a successor to Prince 
Alexander on the Bulgarian throne be elected, the 
union between Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia shall 
be adjusted on a permanent basis. It is said that Rus- 
sia has objected to the proposal. 

The village of Frimstein, in the Canton of Berne, 
Switzerland, has been destroyed by fire. A number of 
the inhabitants perished in the flames. 

Indian Tea has now come to be as well known in 
Europe as that of China. In 1864 the average 
monthly consumption of tea in England amounted to 
nearly 8,000,000 pounds, but India furnished in that 
year only half a million pounds. In 1885 a wonderful 
change had been effected. The monthly average con- 
sumption of tea in England had increased to close 
upon 15,000,000 pounds, but India’s share had run up 
to 6,000,000 pounds, while Ceylon demonstrated its 
new departure from coffee to tea, by exporting to Eng- 
land nearly half a million pounds a month. 

The cholera in Japan is reported to be abating with 
the approach of cold weather. Since it first ap 
at Tokio there has been 11,800 cases. The total num- 
ber of cholera cases in Japan up to the 14th of Ninth 
Month, was 107,683, with a total mortality of 62,512 or 
62.70 per cent. 

Advices have been received in London to the effect 
that a vessel crowded with native laborers returning 
from Queensland plantations, foundered in the Pacific 
Ocean, and that 140 lives were lost. 

Despatches from Adelaide state that fresh discover- 
ies of gold continue to be made in South Australia, and 
that the rush to the new gold fields is unabated. 

A new island is said to have been discovered in the 
Pacific by a British steamer, while bound from Sydney 
to Shanghai. It was named Allison Island, after the 
commander of the steamer. The island lies between 
Durour and the Echiquier group, in latitude 1° 25 
south, longitude 143° 26’ east. It is between two and 
three miles long, rises from 100 to 150 feet from the 
sea, and is well wooded. 

During the first six months of the present year, 
2,456,256 pounds of silver ore were exported through 
Callao, Peru, being five times more than was shipped 
during the same period in 1885. 

British Guiana is making large shipments of gold to 
England, and the prospects are that the shipments will 
rival in value the great exports of sugar, molasses 
rum. 

The Mexican Government has sent the Federal In- 
spector of Colonies and Fisheries to Lower California 
to report regarding the condition of the colonies estab- 
lished there. Much interest is shown in England con- 
cerning the settlement of the upper part of the penin- 
sular. The Inspector will also visit all of the islands 
off the coast of Mexico, naval vessels having been 
placed at his disposal. 





NOTICE. 

The next meeting of Friends’ Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia, will be held at 140 North Sixteenth 
St., Philada., on Seventh-day, Twelfth Mo. 4th, 1886, 
at 2 P. M. 





A member of the Society of Friends desires a posi- 
tion as managing housekeeper. Apply at the Office of 
“The Friend,” 116 North Fourth St., up stairs. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 








